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Hosts

Mice, rats, gerbils, hamsters, guinea pigs, rabbits, cats, dogs, nonhuman
primates, horses, and others (Ganaway et al, 1971, Weisbroth, 1979)

Epizootiology

Tyzzer's disease has been reported in Europe, North America, and Asia
(Ganaway et al., 1971), suggesting that B. piliformis has a worldwide
distribution. Most of the outbreaks in laboratory mice and rats have occurred
in conventional colonies, but a few have been seen in cesarean-derived,
bamer-maintained colonies (Mullmk, 1968; Hunter, 1971, Tsuchitam et al,
1983, Thunert et al., 1985; Gibson et al., 1987)

Surveys based on serologic tests suggest that subclmical infection is
common even in cesarean-derived, barrier-maintained rodents Fujiwara
(1980) reported that 5% of 80 mouse colonies and 47% of 83 rat colonies m
Japan were seropositive by the complement fixation (CF) test for B pili-
formis. Using an indirect immunofluorescent antibody (IFA) test for serum
antibody, Fries (1980) found seven of eight mouse colonies and all of six
rat colonies in Europe, representing both conventional and specific-patho-
gen-free colonies, to be serologically positive Both of these investigators
have confirmed the presence of B piliformis in representative seropositive
mouse and rat colonies by use of cortisone administration to provoke the
expression of Tyzzer's disease or by other methods (Fujiwara, 1967, Fries,
1977a, 1979; Fnes and Svendsen, 1978, Fujiwara et al , 1981)

The spores are passed in the feces and retain infectivity at room temperature
for 1 year or more (Allen et al., 1965; Craigie, 1966a). Natural infection is
thought to be by ingestion of spore-contaminated food or bedding Thus, a
high concentration of spores in the animal environment, due to poor sanitation
practices and crowding of animals, provides an ideal setting for the occurrence
of clinical disease (Ganaway et al., 1971).

Very little is known about the epizootiology and natural history of B
piliformis in nature. However, the occurrence of Tyzzer's disease in wild
animals (e.g., muskrats in Iowa and Wisconsin and cottontail rabbits in
Maryland) and domestic animals (e.g., foals in at least seven states in the
United States, as well as in Canada and Europe) from numerous geographic
locations strongly suggests that the organism is widely distributed in nature
(Ganaway et al., 1976; Turk et al., 1981). Thus, it is possible that laboratory
animal diets could contain spores of B. piliformis when made from ingredients
such as grains and alfalfa hay that have been contaminated by the feces of
infected rodents or other animals (Ganaway et al., 1976). If so, inadequate
sterilization of spore-contaminated diet or bedding may be a major cause of
B. piliformis infection in cesarean-derived, bamer-maintained rodents.